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IN THE FOREGOING I have explained the nature and properties of God. I have 
shown that he necessarily exists, that he is one: that he is, and acts solely by the 
necessity of his own nature; that he is the free cause of all things, and how he is 
so; that all things are in God, and so depend on him, that without him they could 
neither exist nor be conceived; lastly, that all things are predetermined by God, 
not through his free will or absolute fiat, but from the very nature of God or 
infinite power. I have further, where occasion afforded, taken care to remove the 
prejudices, which might impede the comprehension of my demonstrations. Yet 
there still remain misconceptions not a few, which might and may prove very 
grave hindrances to the understanding of the concatenation of things, as I have 
explained it above. I have therefore thought it worth while to bring these 
misconceptions before the bar of reason. 

All such opinions spring from the notion commonly entertained, that all things 
in nature act as men themselves act, namely, with an end in view. It is accepted as 
certain, that God himself directs all things to a definite goal (for it is said that God 
made all things for man, and man that he might worship him). I will, therefore, 
consider this opinion, asking first, why it obtains general credence, and why all 
men are naturally so prone to adopt it? secondly, I will point out its falsity; and, 
lastly, I will show how it has given rise to prejudices about good and bad, right 
and wrong, praise and blame, order and confusion, beauty and ugliness, and the 
like. However, this is not the place to deduce these misconceptions from the 
nature of the human mind: it will be sufficient here, if I assume as a starting point, 
what ought to be universally admitted, namely, that all men are born ignorant of 
the causes of things, that all have the desire to seek for what is useful to them, and 


that they are conscious of such desire. Herefrom it follows, first, that men think 


themselves free inasmuch as they are conscious of their volitions and desires, and 
never even dream, in their ignorance, of the causes which have disposed them so 
to wish and desire. Secondly, that men do all things for an end, namely, for that 
which is useful to them, and which they seek. Thus it comes to pass that they only 
look for a knowledge of the final causes of events, and when these are learned, 
they are content, as having no cause for further doubt. If they cannot learn such 
causes from external sources, they are compelled to turn to considering 
themselves, and reflecting what end would have induced them personally to bring 
about the given event, and thus they necessarily judge other natures by their own. 
Further, as they find in themselves and outside themselves many means which 
assist them not a little in the search for what is useful, for instance, eyes for 
seeing, teeth for chewing, herbs and animals for yielding food, the sun for giving 
light, the sea for breeding fish, &c., they come to look on the whole of nature as a 
means for obtaining such conveniences. Now as they are aware, that they found 
these conveniences and did not make them, they think they have cause for 
believing, that some other being has made them for their use. As they look upon 
things as means, they cannot believe them to be self — created; but, judging from 
the means which they are accustomed to prepare for themselves, they are bound 
to believe in some ruler or rulers of the universe endowed with human freedom, 
who have arranged and adapted everything for human use. They are bound to 
estimate the nature of such rulers (having no information on the subject) in 
accordance with their own nature, and therefore they assert that the gods ordained 
everything for the use of man, in order to bind man to themselves and obtain from 
him the highest honor. Hence also it follows, that everyone thought out for 
himself, according to his abilities, a different way of worshipping God, so that 
God might love him more than his fellows, and direct the whole course of nature 
for the satisfaction of his blind cupidity and insatiable avarice. Thus the prejudice 
developed into superstition, and took deep root in the human mind; and for this 
reason everyone strove most zealously to understand and explain the final causes 


of things; but in their endeavor to show that nature does nothing in vain, 1.e. 


nothing which is useless to man, they only seem to have demonstrated that nature, 
the gods, and men are all mad together. Consider, I pray you, the result: among 
the many helps of nature they were bound to find some hindrances, such as 
storms, earthquakes, diseases, &c.: so they declared that such things happen, 
because the gods are angry at some wrong done to them by men, or at some fault 
committed in their worship. Experience day by day protested and showed by 
infinite examples, that good and evil fortunes fall to the lot of pious and impious 
alike; still they would not abandon their inveterate prejudice, for it was more easy 
for them to class such contradictions among other unknown things of whose use 
they were ignorant, and thus to retain their actual and innate condition of 
ignorance, than to destroy the whole fabric of their reasoning and start afresh. 
They therefore laid down as an axiom, that God’s judgments far transcend human 
understanding. Such a doctrine might well have sufficed to conceal the truth from 
the human race for all eternity, if mathematics had not furnished another standard 
of verity in considering solely the essence and properties of figures without regard 
to their final causes. There are other reasons (which I need not mention here) 
besides mathematics, which might have caused men’s minds to be directed to 
these general prejudices, and have led them to the knowledge of the truth. 

I have now sufficiently explained my first point. There is no need to show at 
length, that nature has no particular goal in view, and that final causes are mere 
human figments. This, I think, 1s already evident enough, both from the causes 
and foundations on which I have shown such prejudice to be based, and also from 
Prop. xvi., and the Corollary of Prop. xxxii., and, in fact, all those propositions in 
which I have shown, that everything in nature proceeds from a sort of necessity, 
and with the utmost perfection. However, I will add a few remarks, in order to 
overthrow this doctrine of a final cause utterly. That which is really a cause it 
considers as an effect, and vice versa: it makes that which is by nature first to be 
last, and that which is highest and most perfect to be most imperfect. Passing over 
the questions of cause and priority as self — evident, it is plain from Props. xxi., 


xxii., XXxiii. that the effect is most perfect which is produced immediately by God; 


the effect which requires for its production several intermediate causes is, in that 
respect, more imperfect. But if those things which were made immediately by 
God were made to enable him to attain his end, then the things which come after, 
for the sake of which the first were made, are necessarily the most excellent of all. 

Further, this doctrine does away with the perfection of God: for, if God acts for 
an object, he necessarily desires something which he lacks. Certainly, theologians 
and metaphysicians draw a distinction between the object of want and the object 
of assimilation; still they confess that God made all things for the sake of himself, 
not for the sake of creation. They are unable to point to anything prior to creation, 
except God himself, as an object for which God should act, and are therefore 
driven to admit (as they clearly must), that God lacked those things for whose 
attainment he created means, and further that he desired them. 

We must not omit to notice that the followers of this doctrine, anxious to 
display their talent in assigning final causes, have imported a new method of 
argument in proof of their theory — namely, a reduction, not to the impossible, 
but to ignorance; thus showing that they have no other method of exhibiting their 
doctrine. For example, if a stone falls from a roof on to someone’s head, and kills 
him, they will demonstrate by their new method, that the stone fell in order to kill 
the man; for, if it had not by God’s will fallen with that object, how could so 
many circumstances (and there are often many concurrent circumstances) have all 
happened together by chance? Perhaps you will answer that the event is due to the 
facts that the wind was blowing, and the man was walking that way. “But why,” 
they will insist, “was the wind blowing, and why was the man at that very time 
walking that way?” If you again answer, that the wind had then sprung up because 
the sea had begun to be agitated the day before, the weather being previously 
calm, and that the man had been invited by a friend, they will again insist: “But 
why was the sea agitated, and why was the man invited at that time?” So they will 
pursue their questions from cause to cause, till at last you take refuge in the will 
of God — in other words, the sanctuary of ignorance. So, again, when they survey 


the frame of the human body, they are amazed; and being ignorant of the causes 


of so great a work of art, conclude that it has been fashioned, not mechanically, 
but by divine and supernatural skill, and has been so put together that one part 
shall not hurt another. 

Hence anyone who seeks for the true causes of miracles, and strives to 
understand natural phenomena as an intelligent being, and not to gaze at them like 
a fool, is set down and denounced as an impious heretic by those, whom the 
masses adore as the interpreters of nature and the gods. Such persons know that, 
with the removal of ignorance, the wonder which forms their only available 
means for proving and preserving their authority would vanish also. But I now 
quit this subject, and pass on to my third point. 

After men persuaded themselves, that everything which is created is created 
for their sake, they were bound to consider as the chief quality in everything that 
which is most useful to themselves, and to account those things the best of all 
which have the most beneficial effect on mankind. Further, they were bound to 
form abstract notions for the explanation of the nature of things, such as 
goodness, badness, order, confusion, warmth, cold, beauty, deformity, and so on; 
and from the belief that they are free agents arose the further notions of praise and 
blame, sin and merit. 

I will speak of these latter hereafter, when I treat of human nature; the former I 
will briefly explain here. 

Everything which conduces to health and the worship of God they have called 
good, everything which hinders these objects they have styled bad; and inasmuch 
as those who do not understand the nature of things do not verify phenomena in 
any way, but merely imagine them after a fashion, and mistake their imagination 
for understanding, such persons firmly believe that there is an order in things, 
being really ignorant both of things and their own nature. When phenomena are of 
such a kind, that the impression they make on our senses requires little effort of 
imagination, and can consequently be easily remembered, we say that they are 
well — ordered; if the contrary, that they are ill — ordered or confused. Further, 


as things which are easily imagined are more pleasing to us, men prefer order to 


confusion — as though there were any order in nature, except in relation to our 
imagination — and say that God has created all things in order; thus, without 
knowing it, attributing imagination to God, unless, indeed, they would have it that 
God foresaw human imagination, and arranged everything, so that it should be 
most easily imagined. If this be their theory, they would not, perhaps, be daunted 
by the fact that we find an infinite number of phenomena, far surpassing our 
imagination, and very many others which confound its weakness. But enough has 
been said on this subject. The other abstract notions are nothing but modes of 
imagining, in which the imagination is differently affected: though they are 
considered by the ignorant as the chief attributes of things, inasmuch as they 
believe that everything was created for the sake of themselves; and, according as 
they are affected by it, style it good or bad, healthy or rotten and corrupt. For 
instance, if the motion which objects we see communicate to our nerves be 
conducive to health, the objects causing it are styled beautiful; if a contrary 
motion be excited, they are styled ugly. 

Things which are perceived through our sense of smell are styled fragrant or 
fetid; if through our taste, sweet or bitter, full — flavored or insipid; if through 
our touch, hard or soft, rough or smooth, &c. 

Whatsoever affects our ears is said to give rise to noise, sound, or harmony. In 
this last case, there are men lunatic enough to believe, that even God himself 
takes pleasure in harmony; and philosophers are not lacking who have persuaded 
themselves, that the motion of the heavenly bodies gives rise to harmony — all of 
which instances sufficiently show that everyone judges of things according to the 
state of his brain, or rather mistakes for things the forms of his imagination. We 
need no longer wonder that there have arisen all the controversies we have 
witnessed, and finally skepticism: for, although human bodies in many respects 
agree, yet in very many others they differ; so that what seems good to one seems 
bad to another; what seems well ordered to one seems confused to another; what 
is pleasing to one displeases another, and so on. I need not further enumerate, 


because this is not the place to treat the subject at length, and also because the fact 


is sufficiently well known. It is commonly said: “So many men, so many minds; 
everyone is wise in his own way; brains differ as completely as palates.” All of 
which proverbs show, that men judge of things according to their mental 
disposition, and rather imagine than understand: for, if they understood 
phenomena, they would, as mathematicians attest, be convinced, if not attracted, 
by what I have urged. 

We have now perceived, that all the explanations commonly given of nature 
are mere modes of imagining, and do not indicate the true nature of anything, but 
only the constitution of the imagination; and, although they have names, as 
though they were entities, existing externally to the imagination, I call them 
entities imaginary rather than real; and, therefore, all arguments against us drawn 
from such abstractions are easily rebutted. 

Many argue in this way. If all things follow from a necessity of the absolutely 
perfect nature of God, why are there so many imperfections in nature? such, for 
instance, as things corrupt to the point of putridity, loathsome deformity, 
confusion, evil, sin, &c. But these reasoners are, as I have said, easily confuted, 
for the perfection of things is to be reckoned only from their own nature and 
power; things are not more or less perfect, according as they delight or offend 
human senses, or according as they are serviceable or repugnant to mankind. To 
those who ask why God did not so create all men, that they should be governed 
only by reason, I give no answer but this: because matter was not lacking to him 
for the creation of every degree of perfection from highest to lowest; or, more 
strictly, because the laws of his nature are so vast, as to suffice for the production 
of everything conceivable by an infinite intelligence, as I have shown in Prop. 
xvi. 

Such are the misconceptions I have undertaken to note; if there are any more 
of the same sort, everyone may easily dissipate them for himself with the aid of a 


little reflection. 


Shirley translation 
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I have now explained the nature and properties of God: that he necessarily exists, 
that he is one alone, that he is and acts solely from the necessity of his own nature, 
that he is the free cause of all things and how so, that all things are in God and are 
so dependent on him that they can neither be nor be conceived without him, and 
lastly, that all things have been predetermined by God, not from his free will or 
absolute pleasure, but from the absolute nature of God, his infinite power. 
Furthermore, whenever the opportunity arose I have striven to remove prejudices 
that might hinder the apprehension of my proofs. But since there still remain a 
considerable number of prejudices, which have been, and still are, an obstacle— 
indeed, a very great obstacle—to the acceptance of the concatenation of things in 
the manner which I have expounded, I have thought it proper at this point to bring 
these prejudices before the bar of reason. 

Now all the prejudices which I intend to mention here turn on this one point, the 
widespread belief among men that all things in Nature are like themselves in acting 
with an end in view. Indeed, they hold it as certain that God himself directs 
everything to a fixed end; for they say that God has made everything for man’s sake 


and has made man so that he should worship God. So this is the first point I shall 
consider, seeking the reason why most people are victims of this prejudice and why 
all are so naturally disposed to accept it. Secondly, I shall demonstrate its falsity; 
and lastly I shall show how it has been the source of misconceptions about good and 
bad, right and wrong, praise and blame, order and confusion, beauty and ugliness, 
and the like. 

However, it is not appropriate here to demonstrate the origin of these 
misconceptions from the nature of the human mind. It will suffice at this point if I 
take as my basis what must be universally admitted, that all men are born ignorant 
of the causes of things, that they all have a desire to seek their own advantage, a 
desire of which they are conscious. From this it follows, firstly, that men believe 
that they are free, precisely because they are conscious of their volitions and desires; 
yet concerning the causes that have determined them to desire and will they do not 
think, not even dream about, because they are ignorant of them. Secondly, men act 
always with an end in view, to wit, the advantage that they seek. Hence it happens 
that they are always looking only for the final causes of things done, and are 
satisfied when they find them, having, of course, no reason for further doubt. But if 
they fail to discover them from some external source, they have no recourse but to 
turn to themselves, and to reflect on what ends would normally determine them to 
similar actions, and so they necessarily judge other minds by their own. Further, 
since they find within themselves and outside themselves a considerable number of 
means very convenient for the pursuit of their own advantage—as, for instance, eyes 
for seeing, teeth for chewing, cereals and living creatures for food, the sun for 
giving light, the sea for breeding fish—the result is that they look on all the things 
of Nature as means to their own advantage. And realizing that these were found, not 
produced by them, they come to believe that there is someone else who produced 
these means for their use. For looking on things as means, they could not believe 
them to be self-created, but on the analogy of the means which they are accustomed 
to produce for themselves, they were bound to conclude that there was some 
governor or governors of Nature, endowed with human freedom, who have attended 
to all their needs and made everything for their use. And having no information on 
the subject, they also had to estimate the character of these rulers by their own, and 
so they asserted that the gods direct everything for man’s use so that they may bind 
men to them and be held in the highest honor by them. So it came about that every 
individual devised different methods of worshipping God as he thought fit in order 
that God should love him beyond others and direct the whole of Nature so as to 
serve his blind cupidity and insatiable greed. Thus it was that this misconception 


developed into superstition and became deep-rooted in the minds of men, and it 
was for this reason that every man strove most earnestly to understand and to 
explain the final causes of all things. But in seeking to show that Nature does 
nothing in vain—that is, nothing that is not to man’s advantage—they seem to have 
shown only this, that Nature and the gods are as crazy as mankind. 

Consider, I pray, what has been the upshot. Among so many of Nature’s blessings 
they were bound to discover quite a number of disasters, such as storms, 
earthquakes, diseases and so forth, and they maintained that these occurred because 
the gods were angry at the wrongs done to them by men, or the faults committed in 
the course of their worship. And although daily experience cried out against this 
and showed by any number of examples that blessings and disasters befall the godly 
and the ungodly alike without discrimination, they did not on that account abandon 
their ingrained prejudice. For they found it easier to regard this fact as one among 
other mysteries they could not understand and thus maintain their innate condition 
of ignorance rather than to demolish in its entirety the theory they had constructed 
and devise a new one. Hence they made it axiomatic that the judgment of the gods 
is far beyond man’s understanding. Indeed, it is for this reason, and this reason only, 
that truth might have evaded mankind forever had not Mathematics, which is 
concerned not with ends but only with the essences and properties of figures, 
revealed to men a different standard of truth. And there are other causes too—there 
is no need to mention them here—which could have made men aware of these 
widespread misconceptions and brought them to a true knowledge of things. 

I have thus sufficiently dealt with my first point. There is no need to spend time in 
going on to show that Nature has no fixed goal and that all final causes are but 
figments of the human imagination. For I think that this is now quite evident, both 
from the basic causes from which I have traced the origin of this misconception and 
from Proposition 16 and the Corollaries to Proposition 32, and in addition from the 
whole set or proofs I have adduced to show that all things in Nature proceed from 
all eternal necessity and with supreme perfection. But I will make this additional 
point, that this doctrine of Final Causes turns Nature completely upside down, for it 
regards as an effect that which is in fact a cause, and vice versa. Again, it makes that 
which is by nature first to be last; and finally, that which is highest and most perfect 
is held to be the most imperfect. Omitting the first two points as self-evident, 
Propositions 21, 22, and 23 make it clear that that effect is most perfect which is 
directly produced by God, and an effect is the less perfect in proportion to the 
number of intermediary causes required for its production. But if the things 
produced directly by God were brought about to enable him to attain an end, then 
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of necessity the last things for the sake of which the earlier things were brought 
about would excel all others. Again, this doctrine negates God’s perfection; for if 
God acts with an end in view, he must necessarily be seeking something that he 
lacks. And although theologians and metaphysicians may draw a distinction between 
a purpose arising from want and an assimilative purpose,? they still admit that God 
has acted in all things for the sake of himself, and not for the sake of the things to 
be created. For prior to creation they are not able to point to anything but God as a 
purpose for God’s action. Thus they have to admit that God lacked and desired 
those things for the procurement of which he willed to create the means—as is self- 
evident. 

I must not fail to mention here that the advocates of this doctrine, eager to display 
their talent in assigning purpose to things, have introduced a new style of argument 
to prove their doctrine, i.e., a reduction, not to the impossible, but to ignorance, 
thus revealing the lack of any other argument in its favor. For example, if a stone 
falls from the roof on somebody’s head and kills him, by this method of arguing 
they will prove that the stone fell in order to kill the man; for if it had not fallen for 
this purpose by the will of God, how could so many circumstances (and there are 
often many coinciding circumstances) have chanced to concur? Perhaps you will 
reply that the event occurred because the wind was blowing and the man was 
walking that way. But they will persist in asking why the wind blew at that time and 
why the man was walking that way at that very time. If you again reply that the 
wind sprang up at that time because on the previous day the sea had begun to toss 
after a period of calm and that the man had been invited by a friend, they will again 
persist—for there is no end to questions—“But why did the sea toss, and why was 
the man invited for that time?” And so they will go on and on asking the causes of 
causes, until you take refuge in the will of God—that is, the sanctuary of ignorance. 
Similarly, when they consider the structure of the human body, they are astonished, 
and being ignorant of the causes of such skillful work they conclude that it is 
fashioned not by mechanical art but by divine or supernatural art, and is so arranged 
that no one part shall injure another. 

As a result, he who seeks the true causes of miracles and is eager to understand 
the works of Nature as a scholar, and not just to gape at them like a fool, is 
universally considered an impious heretic and denounced by those to whom the 
common people bow down as interpreters of Nature and the gods. For these people 
know that the dispelling of ignorance would entail the disappearance of that 
astonishment, which is the one and only support for their argument and for 
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safeguarding their authority. But I will leave this subject and proceed to the third 
point that I proposed to deal with. 

When men become convinced that everything that is created is created on their 
behalf, they were bound to consider as the most important quality in every 
individual thing that which was most useful to them, and to regard as of the highest 
excellence all those things by which they were most benefited. Hence they came to 
form these abstract notions to explain the natures of things: Good, Bad, Order, 
Confusion, Hot, Cold, Beauty, Ugliness; and since they believed that they are free, 
the following abstract notions came into being: Praise, Blame, Right, Wrong. The 
latter I shall deal with later on after I have treated of human nature; at this point I 
shall briefly explain the former. 

All that conduces to well-being and to the worship of God they call Good, and the 
contrary, Bad. And since those who do not understand the nature of things, but only 
imagine things, make no affirmative judgments about things themselves and mistake 
their imagination for intellect, they are firmly convinced that there is order in things, 
ignorant as they are of things and of their own nature. For when things are in such 
arrangement that, being presented to us through our senses, we can readily picture 
them and thus readily remember them, we say that they are well arranged; if the 
contrary, we say that they are ill arranged, or confused. And since those things we 
can readily picture we find pleasing compared with other things, men prefer order 
to confusion, as though order were something in Nature other than what is relative 
to our imagination. And they say that God has created all things in an orderly way, 
without realizing that they are thus attributing human imagination to God—unless 
perchance they mean that God, out of consideration for the human imagination, 
arranged all things in the way that men could most easily imagine. And perhaps 
they will find no obstacle in the fact that there are any number of things that far 
surpass our imagination, and a considerable number that confuse the imagination 
because of its weakness. 

But I have devoted enough time to this. Other notions, too, are nothing but modes 
of imagining whereby the imagination is affected in various ways, and yet the 
ignorant consider them as important attributes of things because they believe—as I 
have said—that all things were made on their behalf, and they call a thing’s nature 
good or bad, healthy or rotten and corrupt, according to its effect on them. For 
instance, if the motion communicated to our nervous system by objects presented 
through our eyes is conducive to our feeling of well-being, the objects which are its 
cause are said to be beautiful, while the objects which provoke a contrary motion 
are called ugly. Those things that we sense through the nose are called fragrant or 
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fetid; through the tongue, sweet or bitter, tasty or tasteless; those that we sense by 
touch are called hard or soft, rough or smooth, and so on. Finally, those that we 
sense through our ears are said to give forth noise, sound, or harmony, the last of 
which has driven men to such madness that they used to believe that even God 
delights in harmony. There are philosophers who have convinced themselves that 
the motions of the heavens give rise to harmony. All this goes to show that 
everyone’s judgment is a function of the disposition of his brain, or rather, that he 
mistakes for reality the way his imagination is affected. Hence it is no wonder—as 
we should note in passing—that we find so many controversies arising among men, 
resulting finally in skepticism. For although human bodies agree in many respects, 
there are very many differences, and so one man thinks good what another thinks 
bad; what to one man is well ordered, to another is confused; what to one is 
pleasing, to another is displeasing, and so forth. I say no more here because this is 
not the place to treat at length of this subject, and also because all are well 
acquainted with it from experience. Everybody knows those sayings: “So many 
heads, so many opinions,” “everyone is wise in his own sight,” “brains differ as 
much as palates,” all of which show clearly that men’s judgment is a function of the 
disposition of the brain, and they are guided by imagination rather than intellect. 
For if men understood things, all that I have put forward would be found, if not 
attractive, at any rate convincing, as Mathematics attests. 

We see therefore that all the notions whereby the common people are wont to 
explain Nature are merely modes of imagining, and denote not the nature of 
anything but only the constitution of the imagination. And because these notions 
have names as if they were the names of entities existing independently of the 
imagination I call them “entities of imagination” [entia imaginationis] rather than 
“entities of reason” [entia rationis]. So all arguments drawn from such notions 
against me can be easily refuted. For many are wont to argue on the following lines: 
If everything has followed from the necessity of God’s most perfect nature, why 
does Nature display so many imperfections, such as rottenness to the point of 
putridity, nauseating ugliness, confusion, evil, sin, and so on? But, as I have just 
pointed out, they are easily refuted. For the perfection of things should be measured 
solely from their own nature and power; nor are things more or less perfect to the 
extent that they please or offend human senses, serve or oppose human interests. As 
to those who ask why God did not create men in such a way that they should be 
governed solely by reason, I make only this reply, that he lacked not material for 
creating all things from the highest to the lowest degree of perfection; or, to speak 
more accurately, the laws of his nature were so comprehensive as to suffice for the 
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production of everything that can be conceived by an infinite intellect, as I proved in 
Proposition 16. 

These are the misconceptions which I undertook to deal with at this point. Any 
other misconception of this kind can be corrected by everyone with a little 
reflection. 


Notes without brackets are Spinoza’s. Bracketed notes are those of Seymour Feldman (main annotator for this 

work), translator Samuel Shirley, and Michael L. Morgan. 

1 [If this refers to anything in Spinoza’s extant works, it must be to his early Descartes’s Principles of 
Philosophy U.2-—3.—S.F.] 

2 [Spinoza alludes here to a late scholastic distinction between two kinds of purposes, or goals: (1) a purpose 
that satisfies some internal need or lack (fines indigentiae); and (2) a purpose that aims to share what one 
already has with others who lack it (fines assimilationis). In the present case, this distinction implies that when 
God does something purposively, he acts not to fulfill a need he has, but to benefit creatures. In their 
commentaries on the Ethics, both Lewis Robinson and Harry Wolfson refer to the seventeenth-century Dutch 
theologian A. Heereboord as Spinoza’s source for this distinction (L. Robinson, Kommentar zu Spinoza’s Ethik 
(Leipzig, 1928), pp. 234-235; H. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza (New York, 1969), vol. 1, p. 432). 

The theologians derided by Spinoza hoped to avoid by means of this distinction the suggestion that if God 


acts purposively, he does so because of a need on his part.] 
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